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rart V: Introducing Student Teachers to the Student Teaching Experience 


. — 
Focus Questions * 
. 1. In what way do you currently introduce the student ‘teacher to the student 
: teaching experience? ; 
2. How best can a student teacher be introduced to the student teaching ex- * 
perience so as to-promote a sense of acceptance of the student. teacher 
e é J 


(a) by the cdoperating teacher 
(b) by the classroom students 
(c) by other school personnel? 


-~ 


— 3. What kinds of pre-student teaching experiences (vigits to schools, ob- 
—— servations, etc.) do you think best prepare the student teacher for the 
7 student teaching experience? 


4. How can the cooperating teacher and student teacher begin to develop a 
trust relationship’ from these initial introductory experiences? 


5. How much inigiative-do you think student teachers’ should make to ————— — | 
chenselvea. to the student teaching experience? 


; 
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STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE was produced through a research 
grant from the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Experiences in Teacher 
Education. Co-directofs of the project were Dr. Douglas B. Aichele and 
Dr. Kathryn Castle both’of the College of Education of Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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PART V: INTRODUCING STUDENT TEACHERS TO THE STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCE ‘ 


* 


Dr. Aichele. . Well, I am glad you could be with us this afternoon. , ‘ 
We thought that we woul take a little time to discuss some of the parts of 


_ Student teaching that frequently present problems to student teachers ahd 


cooperating teachers. I*think we are quite fortunate ‘this afternoon as 

we have convened a panel of veteran teachers and sypervisors whé have been 
involved in this typé of work for many —— Initially, I would like to 
introduce the panel to you. ' , 

; My name is Doug Aichele. I ama — level supervisor em- . 
phasizing the disc{pline of mathematics. Sitting on my right is Dr. Kathryn - 
Castle, an elementary and kindergarten supervisor. The two of us represent, 
the perspective of, the university in.this discussion. Starting over there , 
on my extreme right representing the cooperapéng teacher perspective is 
Otis Autry, a science teacher at Washington High School. He teaches biol- 


. ogy courses primarily and has been involved with us in earlier taped dis- 


cussions., As a matter of fact,-all of the memhers of this panel were in- . 
volved in earlier video taping. Sitting next to Otis is Patti Dyer. She 
teaches language arts and communication skills -§t Wilson Junior High School. 
Sitting immediately on my left is Velva Jo Johnson, a kindergarten teacher 
at Cooper Elementary School. Sitting next to her is Mary Faye McFarlin. 

She is an English teacher at Edison High Schoo]. 

' .+ I thought what we might do to start things off is to consider 
techniques for introducing student teachers tg the student teaching ex- 
perience. This, is always~a most critical tim¢ for both the student teacher 
as well as the cooperating. teacher. Do most pf you prefer some kind of 
"initial encounter" or some kind of pre-visitjation before the student teach- 
ing experience actually begins? 


W 
Mr. Autry. I sure: would. ‘The last student teacher I’ had from 
Oklahoma State University came out¢to the school about four weeks before 
starting time and he got anifidea of what the classwork was about. He also 
picked up some!textbooks. I appeared as endly as I could and welcomed 
him to the school. I also took him to the office agd he visited with the 
principal. He did observe the studetits which I thought was very helpful. 
He also came back about ‘two weeks later which was about two weeks before 
the starting time and that was helpful too. : : — 


Mrs. Dyer. - -I think: visitation prior to the beginning of the ex- 
perience is very important, too. However,’as we were discussing earlier, I 
have had several student teachers. I actually had one student teachér who 
was assigned to me during the first semester. That student. teacher was able 
to be with us during the teacher work days that we had prior to the arrival 


of the students, But other than that, none of the student teachers I have 


had have ever to my knowledge been assigned, to visit the school ahead of 
time. I think ‘that it actually’ does put the-cooperating teacher, ’the student 
‘teacher, and the students at somewhat of a disadvantage if this prior meet- 
ing does not take place. While the cooperating teacher knows that he/she * 
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will have a student teacher, when the student teacher walks into the room, 

_ the teacher is involved ‘th the beginning of the class! and the students are 
already beginning to work. It's just a "hello" and "yes, you are in the right 
place." That's about all you can say right then. I think a prior visit would 
be very valuable. , * 

Dr. Castle. I work with a group of student teachers 8-weeks before 
they begin their student teaching experience. As part of their methods class, 
.I have them go into their cooperating teacher's classroom 4-weeks before the 
student teaching experience begins to get them familiar with their cooperating 
teacher, the children, and the classroom situation. I think it is so important 
for them to: become familiar with the rules and to learn what is going to be 
expected from them so that when-the experience begins, they can jump right 
into it. They have the preliminaries already over with. I think it makes 
them feel a lot more‘ comfortable. ? 


Mrs. Johnson. I have tound that the studeats who aie visited and 
’ observed ahead of time ‘gave me an opportunity to get acquainted with them. 
Sometimes they have problems they néed to work out. Such as, living: arrapge- 
ments, I have had several who needed help finding apartments. It would make 
them feel more comfortable if they need extra help or counseling to talk to 
the teacher that they are going to work with after school and become acquainted 
“with her on more of a friendly basis. I think that helps them feel more at 
’ ease on the first day besides just getting acquainted with the ShEL Eran 


Ms. “McFarlin. I think that it is very important and should be: a ‘ 
‘requirement that the student teacher get acquainted with the teacher. The 
student teachex feels much more comfortable after he/she has begome acquainted 

_ with the teacher, the materials, and the level of work that the students do. 
I think they need to feel that comfort. - ’ ye 

Dr. Aichele. ' You have mentioned several important things. This 
feeling of acceptance is really ‘the key. Speaking as_a supervisor, much, like 
Kathryn, we have our methods during the first part of the semester and are 
actually student teaching during the second part. When the students return ? 

.. from these experiences, they do have real feelings about whether they think 
their student teaching is going to be successful, whether they like their 
cooperating teacher, how they were greeted when they entered the school, and 
how they were accepted. Perhaps the major goal of this encounter would be 
to put the student teacher a little more at ease with regard to the accepta- 
bility into the system. aN - 

Dr. Castle. - I think that first experience when they enter the 
school, how they are welcomed or not welcomed at that time, is so.crucial to 
their goneral overall attitude and impression when they start*the student 
teaching experience. I have had a couple of student.teachers who were so 

Jexcited before student.teaching began because their cooperating teachers 

. wrote them an introductory letter introducing themselves and enclosing the 
children's work and letters from the children saying that they were eager 
to meet the student teacher. Thisgreally did get the student teacher very we 


enthused and excited about beg innit. ; a 


roo . Mrs. Dyer. Another thing that we have to understand is that the 
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student teachers are apt to be a bit nervous about any number of, things. 
This would help to ease them into.the situation more comfortably so that 
when they come tee that building the first day; they will meet the students 
with more confiden 

; 

Dr. — It is very fair to say that they are scared. They 
reflect that fear in“a variety of ways. Sometimes they can even make some’ 
judgimental statements about what they have observed for perhaps two hours. 
They like or dislike their cooperating teacher based on that limited observa- 
.tion. I think we all agree that some type of initial encounter is beneficial 
to the school,-to the student teacher, the students; and the cooperating 
teacher. When the student teacher actually arrives at the beginning of the 
student teaching experience, the feelings of acceptance may be turned to ° 
feelings of a desire to develop a trust relationship between the cooperating 
teacher and the student teacher. Perhaps we want to talk a little bit.about 
. that. How do you encourage this feeling of trust between you and the student 
teacher? z ⸗ 

Mr. — I always tell the student teacher that the line of 
communication is open at all times and be sure to ask all questions. If you 
want to know something, be sure to check with me. Let them know that you 
are flexible and Fee This is pete helpful. - 

Mrs. Johnson. Along that same line, I remind my student teachers 
that what works for me might not necessarily work for them and to feel free 
to try new ways. If they don't like*the way I do things, that ‘is fine because 
there is more than one way to do it. That way I want them to feel qt ease 
and .comfortable-and make them feel that they are to do what comes easy and 
natural for them. — 


Mr.. Autry. A lot of times I feel that way too. You may not do as 
well | as I because I have been in the field for a number, of years. Imay | 
know a little more. But maybe you may do better than J. It's hard to tell. 
Things that work today may not work tomorrow. And thipgs that work in one 
class may not work in another class. i ( 


Mrs. Dyer. I think that's right. Perhaps the cooperating teacher 
can convey the ided to the student teacher that the cooperating ‘teacher is 
anxious to hear what ideas he has, anxious to*hear if he has a new approach 
that he would like to try in a particular area. I think the main thing to 
avoid is this'idea of "Iam superior, you are still far beneath me in ability". 
We need to avoid the idea of "well, you'll learn". 


Ms. McFarlin. They need to be treated as teachers. That initial 
encounter with the teacher should put them pretty much at ease. After that, 
I think they do get the feeling of really being a teacher. I think that 
we should encourage that. I usually tell my stydents that they are fortunate 
to have’ an apprentice teacher because then they get my old ideas and the \ 
student teacher's: new {deas. I think that is important to the students. 


Dr. Castle. When my student teachers come back from their initial 
introduction to the cooporating teacheg, the ones who are really: excited are 


e ~ 
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. the ones who comment that the teacher introduced them as another teacher 
rather than as a student or a student —— — ys excited about 
being Eeaked 6n an equal level. ~ +o . 
a Mrs. Dyer. Another ‘thing that we should ——— is that it's a 
difficult transition from being perhaps a teacher in the morning and a 
— student in the afternoon when they return to the classroom, or a student the 
i last day of the semester and a teacher the next day or che: next week. It's 
aA @ pretty quick transition. — 
Dr. Aichele. Following right along with'that, the student roll is 
one that in a sense sometimes can be characterized as lacking in initiative. 
Now they are placed in a situation where they have to assume a lot of initia- - 
tive. A question I frequently get is just how much initiative should I assume? ' 
My teacher hasn't, asked me to do anything, I usually respond, "Have you ask- 
ed the teacher what kinds of things you can bring to share with her in class?" © 
Many times student teachers don't think of it quite that way. They think 


about constantly being directed. ’ 2 ~ 
Ms. McFarlin. That's the reason I like for my student’ teachers to } ; 
sit in front of the room.. Teaching juniors and seniors is a little different 4 


than at some of the other levels. I try to actually give my students the 
impression that this person is team teaching here with me. 

Dr. Kichele, You actually position the student teacher near the ’ 
* front? een Rs —— ar 


Ms. McFarlin. Yes. I have a desk right near mine where the student 
teacher sits. I encourage student teachers to enter into clasSroom discussions 
‘when they feel that there is something to gain. I think this gives — 
feeling of authority they need. Their big fear seems to be: Will the students 


accept me as an authority figure? : * 


i ‘ Mrs.'Johnson. One thing I have tried to do on the elementary level 


is to encourage the student teachers to walk. around the room and look at what 
thé children are doing, to get acquainted with the children and to try to see 
just how many different activities are going on within the room at one time., 
That gives them more of a feeling of belonging and also helps the children 
to readize that this is someone who really cares about me. This is someone 
who knows a little bit about what I am doing. They should be willing to help. 
| a child if he needs spécial attention and encourage them right From the very 
\ ees even though they are there only to observe. : 
Mrs. Dyer. I've taade conscientious efforts to plan-an activity on 
the first day that the student teacher is going to be there} in which each 
student will work individually on a particular assignment at his/her desk. 
The students make it a practive that if they run into a problem they can't 
z solve or whatever it might be, they raise.their hands. I move around from 
desk to ‘desk. The first day I had an activity like-this planned. I intro- 
duced the student teacher 4s another teacher working in the room as a team 
-teaching idea. On the very first day'I tell the students that you may call 
, *" @n me or you may call on Ms. Smfth or whoever it happens fo be. She will 
_ also answer your questions, From the first day, tlhe student teacher is working’ 
with the students on a one-to-one basis, That's probably best from the very 


* 
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beginning. Then they are involved right from the first day. 1 think that's ” 
important. . ** 


Mr. Autry. The student teacher has’the idea that he is doing something 
and feels secure. . The student thinks he knows something. I do this with my 
laboratory work. I encourage the student teacher to go around to the ones who 

- are not,using the equipment properly to ‘show them what to do. The student and 
the student teacher, will geet, more secure. ¢ ° 

Ms. McFarlin. I’ think when you first accomplish that, your class 
has already'.accepted tHat student teacher as a teacher. The’ mintite you send 
a student to that student teacher, the student teacher knows that he/she is 
accepted there. I think you have the whole proseps of the acceptance. that- 
we are balbene about. ; 

Dr. Aichele. “I hate to have ‘to do this, but I think our time is up. 
We were just getting ‘into some interesting things. One of the things that 
I wanted to pursue and we will pursye later is how do you conference with the 
ystudent teachers? Are earlier conferencing techniques different from later 
ones? We will have to discuss that later. Thanks again for being with us 
and we will talk about other topics later, * 
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Part VI: Student Teaching and Classroom Management 


Focus — 


1. How best can the —E teacher learn the classroom rules and routines 
early = the experience? 


, 
- 
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2. How can the cooperating teacher help the eident teacher to learn the. 
‘rules quickly? 
3. Which classroom management techniques are ‘most .ef fective in facilitating 
— while developing a positive attitude in pupils toward learning? 
⸗ v 
4. How can a stiidect teacher: and a. cooperating teacher with divavuent apReGson= 
— to’ classroom management work together effectively? 
5. Should the student teacher attempt to adopt the cooperating teacher's 
classroom management techniques during student teaching in order to: 


. (a) provide a consistent framework for the students — 


~ ' . (b) “survive” the experience? 


+ 
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STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE was produced through a research 
‘grant from the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Experiences in Teacher 
Education. Co-directors of the project were Dr. Douglas B.°Aichele and 
Dr. Kathryn Castle both of the College of Education of Oklahoma State 
: University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. ; 
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PART VI: STUDENT TEACHING AND CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


a, 4 
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4 Dr. Aichele. Welcome to student teaching and classroom management, 
or close encounters¥@f the worst kind.” This afternoon we.would like to ex- 
plore some of the management techniques and approaches to classroom manage- 
ment from the perspective of cooperating teachers at different levels. I 
would like to begin by introducing these people we have brought together to- 
_ day. Immediately on my right is Dr. Kathryn Castle from Oklahoma State Uni- 
_versity.. She is a supervisor of kindergarten and elementary student teachers. 
By the way, my name is Doug Aichele. -I am Director of Student Teaching at 
Oklahoma State University. Starting on my right is Mr. Otis Autry, a science 
teacher at Washington High School. Sitting next to him is Mrs. Patti Dyer 
‘who teaches communication skills at Wilson Junior High School.. On my left 
is Mrs. Velva Jo Johnson, a kindergarten teacher at Cooper Elementary. On 
the end is Mary Faye McFarlin, a creative writing ang language arts teacher 
at Edison High School.’ 

Perhaps we might begin by acknowledging that we can 't really deat 
' with very many of the issues associated with classroom management in the short 
time that we have. But we will try to identify some of those that would help 
cooperating teachers and student teachers\overcome the severe problems. Earlier 
this afternoon, we were‘all talking informally and we agreed that management 
is a level or an age-related topic. Some of the techniques used at some levels 
are inappropriate at others. Therefore, .we thought we would open that way in 
_ an effort to. provide our audience with the most contribytions. 


Ms. McFarlin, We were talking earlier about the differences in : 
high school, junior high, and elementary. As far as high school is concerned, 
it seems to me that the cooperating teacher has already set up some sort of 
“program which seemg to work.’ The whole thing, I think, is teaching. What- 
ever works for you as: far as getting the students calmed down, ready to, learn, 
and produces results is what is important. I think it is very difficult for 
.@ student teacher to come in and change that drastically. “I talked with my 
student teacher today and he said that he felt it was important for a student 
_teacher to sit back, observe what the cooperating teacher was doing; then dis- 

‘cuss with the teacher; and then do it his/her own way, whatever works, but 
not change the classroom situation. 


* vrs, Dyer. I think this is true too at the junior high school level 
at which I teach, The-classroom atmosphere, the learning atmosphere has al- 
ready been developed in most cases when the student teacher arrives. In my 
- opinion, the student teacher really has an obligation to see that the atmosphere 
is maintained throughout his/her student teaching experience. He may not go 
about each thing that he does using exactly the same techniques that the coop- 
erating teacher uses. But I think it is important that once the learning 
atmosphere has been established, that it not be allowed to break down during 
_ that time. 


’ 


. \ 
bite # suhncwon: Thats true even in the elementary, no matter whether 
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its Kindergarten oe sixth grade. I think any time you have an established 
routine, you cause confusion among -the children if you change the ‘routine. 
Then that causes problems with the children's behavior because they are out : 
of pocket, so-to-speak. They don't know exactly what they are supposed to A 
do. . So the cooperating teacher really needs to ‘talk over control manage- ~~ 

ment with her student teacher before the student teacher ever takes over. 

‘That way. there won't be so much confusion for the children and there won't 

be the discipline problems for the student teacher. 


Dr. Castle. As a university supervisor, I ‘encourage my student , 

, teachers to learn the classroom rules-and procedures before they. ever begin ste 
their student teaching during the initial obseryation period. I think it's . 
so important for them to know the rules. To bf able to enforce the. rules, they 
have to know what they are. -I have found in working with my student teachers 
that they may learn to use a certain technique, and they may want to try and 
use this during their student teaching. They may find that it might be very 
different from the one that their cooperating teacher is using. Then they 
become frustrated when the children don#t respond to them. 


Mr. Autry. I agree with you. I believe the student teacher should 
go along with the cooperating teacher. But the cooperating teacher should 
make a statement like this, "If you have some ideas that you think will work, 
we will be happy to try theni. "\I think they should get together and discuss 

‘the problems. 
. Ido know of an example in my school a few years ago — a student 
teacher had different rules and regulations. You talk about problems, she 
had problems. She told the teachews that, "I have. been taught to do this ’ 
differently and I am goipg to do it this way." I saw the teacher walk out 
of the room many times syeeing his head. They didn't get along very well 
because of that. i 


‘ 


Mrs. Dyer. I think that one of the most important things before a 


student teacher takes on a new technique, or tries to use something really new 


in the classroom, (maybe he has an idea of what might work in a situation where ’ 
perhaps the cooperating teacher isn't haying much success), is to discuss it 
first with the-.cooperating teacher, 


Mr. Autry.. Right. 
Ms. McFarlin. The thing we:are interested in is. the end result as 

long gs the learning is going on. If they have a better way, that's fine. 

But if it's so different that the students are frustrated, then it's not fine. 
Dr. Aichele. As a result of: heonteeanetug as’a university supervisor 

with, many of my students, I'see that many of the problems in the area of manage- 

ment could be resolved if this’ conference concerning the rules and .the pr@cedures ~~ 

took place early in the experience. A student’ teacher will invariably make 

what I.consider to be a common sense error based on not knowing the procedures 

‘of the school and really not knowing the kids. It seems that out of*this we 

have all agreed that some type of early: visitation about classroom procedures 

ois very important. We encourage the students to think about alternatives and % 

think about alternative hanogoment schemes. However, because they, are ‘there \ 

such a short period of time, it's almost inappropriate for them to deviate 
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very much from the established policy. 


Dr. Castle. So many of the techniques that they have been taught 
are techniques that only work over a long period of time. When they get 
frustrated, I try to emphasize that they are there only for a short period and 
they can't totally change over night the behavior patterns that have heen 
developed over a long period. of time. It's often not too beneficial to the 
children to be changed like this.and then to go back to a different method 
when the student teacher leaves. 


Mrs. Johnson. Another important thing is that the student teacher 
_ know what is the appropriate behavior for the situation. The «student teacher 
_ feels that she must have all the children under control and very quiet. They 
do not realize how much’ learning takes place in a noisy atmosphere. It bothers 
someone who is not used to this noise level, especially in the lower elementary 
school, because our ghildren are just naturally noisy. That isn't a behavior 
problem. in most: instances. Therefore, the student teacher needs to step back 
a little bit and ask if this is really a behavior problem. Is there a cause 
for it? Or is this just good learning taking place? 
Mrs. Dyer. I think the thing to. ask about noise levels is, is it 
still under the control of the teacher? be you still have control of the class- . 
— 


Mrs. Johnson. “Controlled chaos" we sometimes call it. 
q 


“Mrs. Dyer. Right. “Controlled chaos"can be beneficial. 

Mr. Autry. I know that in teaching the biological sciences, the 
classrooms are a little noisy. I will never forget wken I attended one of the 
institutions where they were training us how to teach thé new methods and 

‘*techniques. The professor made this statement, "If your principal believes 
in a very quiet room, then you should not rey to teach these new methods and 
techniques." 

Of course, we like for them to * together and discuss and sometimes 
they get a little too noisy. But we can quiet them down a little bit. 


‘ - * 

Mee: Johnson. One thing I have found in correcting a child is I 
could add to the confusion if I Ya call his name out. But if you walk over 
quietly to a group that, is maybe Yoo noisy or-to a child who is having a problem 
and talk to him very quietly in a controlled voice and, state what the problem 
is, then you don't upset. all the others. - They are not looking around to see 
what's going on,-who's in-trouble, and that sort of thing. That helps control 
the room and yet you have eliminated the source of the! problem. 

4 
. Ms. McFarlin. I think that is important at the high ‘gelioet {oval 
too, because for one thing, I think a student teacher has to sit back and Bee. 
I know with my classes my classroom management changes with the classes; 1: 
have one very large class of deaders and it's tathet difficult to control be- 
cause they all have something to offer. Yet you want them to offer ‘it. It's 
totally different from the other classes that I teach. So I sit down with* * 
my apprentice teacher and We talk about this kind of thing. Because with one 
of those kids you can go back and say, "I don't think you fBalize that you are 
getting too noisy. I knowsthat yeu are contributing to what we are talking 
about, but you are creating chaos.' 


: 4a" 
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‘That's the kind of thing.I think you have to do on any level. -Talk. 
to themindividually, d don't scream at the, class. ; ¥ 
: ‘Mr. Autry. I'll tell you “a method I use ——— especially when 
lecturing. When a student is talking, I say, "Excuse me Mary, I was talking 


when you were talking," and she would say, "Oh yes, I am sorry." That has 


worked for me many ‘times. 
Ms. McFarlin. With, young children — ind —— that ve can 
— an activity. Of course I am on the very léwest primary level, kinder- 
garten. . But sometimes if I want to’ get‘ their ‘attention, jinstead of calling * 
their attention, I will start something like a finger play or a.song. Soon ~ 
they are all picking it. up and ‘looking at 1a. ‘Then you have control. Then 
you can go on from there. . ie 4 
‘ 


today may not work tomorrow: :; 
. * 
ites. Johnson.” Or on every child. 
or ‘ever nour: 1 think that's an important thing. I 
ching in the. public schools, a couple of sections that. . 
I had were. acceler dents. Icould tolerate a lot more learning noise in 
there than I could w e of my lower seetions. They seemed to need a little 
more direction. A— 
is . ee * 

Ms. McFarlin. The teacher who teaches next door to me is always 

talking about one of her classes being so quiet she can never get any sort of 


bDr. Aichꝙ 
can recall when I 


discussion going.* I keep telling her that I would send her half of mine. You 


do havé a totally different climate in the glassroom and. have to look at the 
kind of situation. ; \ : 


. ‘ : Py 
Mrs. Dyer. The problem of a overly quiet classrobm can be every bit 


as frustrating as a noisy one because you don" t know where to turn next to get 


a response. 


Mr. ‘Autry. You know it seems that the students come in, cycles some= 
times. Maybe this year they will not be as noisy as the ones I had the year 
before. That. seems to be the trend. 


“Mrs. Dyer. Maybe your behavior is a little different too. ° 


ws 


— Mr. Autry. Right, that's probably true. 


Dr. Aichele. What would be the best advise that we could give a 
student teacher who seems to have divergent methods from his cooperating teacher 
with regard to management techniques? wi 

a 
( 


Mrs. Johnson. I think they definitely need to talk it out with their 


; copperat ing teacher. ‘Give her the reasons why they disagree and let her express 


her reasons why she has found through experience that something else works. 
Between the. two of them, they need to come to an agreement of how they are going 


\. 
i 


. 
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Mr. hotey. k —— teachin must véalize too thie a method: that dorks 


. . - . . 
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« to handle these children. We pretty wekl covered that before. They really have 
to EAR about and agree on philosophy or it isn't going to work at all. 


Dr. Castle. And they must make an agreement that ⸗ in the best inter- 
est of the pupils that are in the classroom. ‘ 


Mrs. Dyer. I think that an interesting way of working thig§ out is if 

the cooperating teacher will always be alert for incidences that take place in 
» the classroom such as things that he normally might not pay much attention to. 

Ifthe student teacher will be alert to incidences that happen and then when 

the class is over and the planning period comes, say "How would you have 

‘handled that same situation%! or "What did you think:of how the situation was 

. handled?" Maybe use these as examples, like the things that you might — in 

a textbook that are now happening in real life. 


- . Ms. McFarlin. JI appreciate the apprentice teacher who says, “How 
do you think I handled ee or "How — you-have handled ie I think 
that's important. 


; Dr. Aichele. We are going to have to bring this to an end here. 
It seems like the time has gone very fast. We have tried to treat this topic 
from a positive perspective: that of classroom management rather than discip- 
line. As.a matter of fact, I don't remember the word “discipline’ever being ° 
used. There are some issues that we pirposely did hot get invoived with. 
Those perhaps could be discussed with sources that would reflect more authority 
whan we would have here. . I think basically our ngesage ‘has been one of cooper- 
ation between the agencies’ involved ‘and management in the best interests of the 
students. So with —— we will close for a 
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Part VII: Conferencing and Evaluation of Student Teachers | 


Focus Questions __ — — A: . J > 
‘A. Gonferencing 


1. What are thd roles of the cooperat ing teacher ahd university 
* se supervisor in conferencing with a student teacher? 
« — 
2. Who should initiate ea with the student teacher? 


— How often should the cooperating teacher conference with the - 
‘ student teather? 


. %. What should be the. ‘content of a conference? Who should a 
most of the talking? 


. 4 5. Should conferencing be informal? formal? scheduled? 


:  ' 


* 6. What are the advantages of document ing a conference? 


7. What, ——— and methods of conferencing lead to, positive . 
_4professiona growth in the student teacher? 


* 


B. Evaluation a 3 
® ‘ 
_ 1. What are the roles and responsibilities of the cooperating 
teacher and university supervisor in the evaluation process? 


* 2. What types of evaluative feedback lead to positive professional 
growth in the student teacher?° J 
3. How often should che student tenchderbe informally evatuaced?’ 
formally evaluated? 
4. Who should complete ‘the official evaluation instruments from 
the university? ’ 


— — eh 3 
‘es j , : 
STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE: EXPERIENCE was produced through a research — 
_ grant from the. Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Expericnces in Teacher 
. Education. Co-directors of the project were Dr. Douglas B. Aichele and 


Dr. Kathryn Castle both of the College of ee of Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Oklahoma. — 
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PART VII: " CONFERENCING AND EVALUATION OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


Dr. Castle. We.are here today as a panel of cooperating — and 
university supervisors to discuss the tppics of conferencing and evaluation’ 

. Of student teachers. I am Kathryn Castle, a university supervisor and faculty 
tember in‘Education at Oklahoma State University. On my right is Dr. Douglas F 
Aichele, Director of Student Teaching and university supervisor at Okhahoma - P 
State University. Next to Doug is Otis Autry, science teacher at Washington 

‘High School. On my left is Velva Jo Jolinson, a Kindergarten teacher at ‘ 
Cooper Elementary School and next to Velva Jo i§ Mary Faye McFarlin, an ao: 
English and creative writing teacher at Edison High School. ° f 4 5 

Today we are going to look at conferencing and evaluatjon as being 8 
highly interrelated topics. We are going to expfore the importance of con- 
ferencing and evaluation, who should initiate conferencing, how regularly it 

. Bhould be done, and the roles that the cooperating teacher and university 

supervisor should take in evaluation and conferencing. Velva Jo, how do you 
view the importance of conferencing and evaluation to ‘the cooperating teacher 
and to the student teacher? — iw 


: : Mrs. Johnson. I feel that it ds very essential and if must go on, 

at least in my situation, continually. It's something we might do, not in a 

formal way every day, but talk atfong ourselves after every group situation. 

I think it is very important that a rapport be. established between the student 

te Her and the — teacher so, that they can talk out a problem. To 

me that is.a part conferencing and evaluation. Then there should probably ° 

be a. formal evaluation time toward -the end, after you have made suggestions 

and constructive criticism. A formal time when you might look at the ‘things « on 
on the evaluation sheet and talk them over with the student teacher, so he/she 

knows exactly what your opinion is and why you think that way. 


Dr. Castle. So you really’ feel that the student teacher and the be 
cooperating teacher should go over, the evaluation ‘together. 


Mrs. Johnson. I really do. When it comes down to the very,end, 
.I show it to the student teacher before I send. it in. Because if, there ar 
any questions, I want them to know what my thought behind it was. — : 
Dr. Aichele. One of the problems that we face in evaluating a 
student*teacher is that for three and a half or so years the student has been 
conditioned to taking: exams and being evaluated, and at the end of the experi- 
ence, receiving somé kind of a grade. The student teaching experience is 
associated with enrollment in a course at'a university, and consequently 
there has to be some kind of a grade’assigned. Unfortunately, the method of 
determining their grade isn't quite as clear cut as it is in some courses, I 
think student teachers and, cooperating teachers might have different perceptions’ 
of how this evaltation takes place. I thought it might help. if I briefly out- 
lined the way thatsome of these things happen. Typically, the formal ‘evalu- a 
‘ ation instrument is distributed to the cooperating teacher —* the student 

teacher before the experience ever begins. Hope fully some of the conferencing 
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“that we have been speaking ab, t would take place about the role of this instru- 


ment, in the overall grade. i . , 
. As a university ‘superna, find myself sometimes in a rather pre- 


carious situation because I have informal input from a cooperating teacher 

_ through my visitations to the site, and sometimes the final evaluations at the 

end don't réally support some of the: informal input that I have received through- 

out the experience. So I rely not only 6n.the instrument, but on my own observa- 

tions and other forms of input in my final determination oF the grade. I believe 
that sets the stage just a little bit for thitr ; 


. Mr. Autry. I agree. The —E of the Student teacher is a prob- 
lem. I shall never forget the’ first’ ‘day I walked into the classroom, the 
cooperating teacher said to me, "I want you.to remember knowing the subject 
matter is not everything in teaching. There are other things you must do. 

You must check papers. You must take work’ hofhe at night. You must attend 
meetings with the teacher and do all the things that a regular teacher would 
do." That set the stage for me because when I went there, I thought if I 

was good.in the ,subject matter and put it over to the students that I would be - 
outstanding. ieee "You must ‘check the ventilation. You must cooperate — 
with other teachers of the department.". These things are very important. It 

is a problem. : 


* 


Ms. McFarlin. I think * is why tonferencing is so important. If 
the cooperafing teacher sits down with the apprentice teacher immediately and - 
says, "These are the things that are important. These are the things that I 
am going to be looking'for. [| wane you,to feel free to ask me at aviy time if 
there is a problem or a question." @¢ 

Open the lines of communication immediately. I find that we have 
very little formal conferencing wish my apprentice teachers, because we have 
an informal “situation every day in which we discuss what's going on or at 
‘least every time a problem arises. I think in formal conferencing you can't 
.8ay every Friday we are going to sit. down and talk about the problems. Be- 
cause if an apprentice teacher has a problem-on Wednesday, that problem is 
very real. And if it has shaken him up in any way, it should be taken care 
ofgimmediately. It should be initiated by eithererson at the time it comes 
2 > eat : oe . 

‘Mrs. Johnson. I think it is very important that the student ‘teachers 
feel very comfortable and free to ask for an opinion or for another way to 
handle a situation. Or if they feel lost, that they don't hesitate to ask 
for an idea or a suggestion. Therefore, on the other Ke I think the coop- 
erating teacher must be careful to step in if they see‘ohe floundering an 
give an idea or suggestion that they can follow through with. I think that it 
has to be a tuo-vay street. 


Dr. Aichele. ,Yes, and the misconception/on the part of many student 
teachers is that the cooperating teacher is going to be the one to assign the 
grade. Students are very-grade conscience, so they are very careful in the 
kinds of dfscussions that they may initiate with the cooperating teacher. 
Sometimes some of the criticisms have to be initiated by the cooperating teacher. 


Mrs. Johnson. And that student teacher should remember that the 
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cooperating teacher knows how she feels. Because she, at.one time, was a 
student teacher too, and knows that they are not going to do everything just 
right. Sometimes they won't do anything just right for two dr three years in 
the classroom. In fact with fifteen years in the classroom, you still find 
new ways of doing something. . 96 they shouldn't feel bad to ask for help or 
feel uncomfortable with that kind/of situation. 


Mr. Autry. I agree. _ te always tell ‘them, don’ t be afraid to ask ° 
questions any-time. If a problem arises, maybe we will discuss this between - . 
classes. If the student teacher is deine a good job, I always tell him that 


" he is doing a yery good job. If they make an error, I say right away, "If I” 


were you, I would try another method." As someone else said a few minutes 
ago, if one waits the person may forget what the problem is all about. An open 
line of communication all the time is the -best method. 


Dr. Castle. I would agree with thdt. I think you and Mary Faye both 
hit upon a key and that is communication. One of the major complaints that I get 
from working with student teachers is thatg they haven't received enough feed- 
back from their cooperating teachers. . Then when I talk with the coopes%ting 
teachers; they say that the student teacher hasn't been listening to the feed- 
back\that they have been giving. So to me it seems that we need some kind 
of continuous form of conferencing and evaluation. I have come up with a 
system for giving conferencing and evaluation on a weekly basis and on a more 
specific basis too. [ think often we tend to give very global, "You did a 
good job," or "You did an outstanding job," comments to student teachers rather 
than being very specific. about particular activities that: they have been 
doing in the — 

Ms. McFarlin., I tell my ‘student teachers one thing and that is, "If 
you: make mistakes, I make mistakes every, single day." Because it's a whole 
new world every time you walk into that classroom. There is so much dependent 
upon how things work out: the-student situation, how the teacher feels and’ all 
of this comes into play. | ‘The teacher “never does everything rights -so the 
student teacher is not going to do everything right. So it should not come 
as such a surprise wien something does go wrong. If the communication is there, 
— do not feel that it's very tragic if something goes wrong. 


Mr. Autry. a SELES with you and I am sure that yoft ar are a good teacher ‘ 
because of the way that‘you are thinking now. 


Ms. McFarlin. Thank you. One wonders often. 
Mr. Autry. I will tell them too that I am not an expert. If I 
didn't make errors, I would’ probably be in Washington D. C. working for the 
U.S.As. President or a scientific advisor or something like that. ‘So if I make - 
SERRESy ie you expect. aa ii . 


Dr. Atchele. — along the idea of continuity, I really believe 
in the continuous evaluation. Another misconception that student teachers has _ 
is that the only time ‘that, they are evaluated is when the supervisor appears and ~ 


. here is this threatening force that enters the environment. Wheg in fact most 


supervisors aren't really that way. But-one of the*things that they do-is to 
formally document some of the things that they are observing. And this may be 
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_children's sake. 


4 * 
— es — 
the only really formal type of feedback that the student teacher gets. . 
: ’ Ms. McFarlin. I would like to ask a quest igh about that. How does 
the university supervisor formulate this kind of feedback? Do you discuss with 


the cooperating teacher always? With the student teacher? Or what is your 


position there?. 
b 


— 
A ' 


; Dr. Aichele. I spend the majority of my time with the cooperating 
“teacher visiting about the student's progress and observing. the student teacher ' 


you observe, in a sense, isn't actual. I learn:a lot about the environment and 
the progress that.the student teacher is making from conferencing with the 


cooperating teacher. * I feel that the student teacher and the cooperating ‘teacher 


should resolve most of the issues among themselves in a one-on-one arrangement. 
Then if there are some problems, the supervisor gets involved. Now we have’ 
‘three people. Perhaps the supervisor is a little more objective, pardon me, 
introduces an objectivity that wasn't in the relationship before. © And then 
hopefully a solution to whatever problem there was can be resolved. 


Ms. McFarlin. You don't have a formal evaluation sheet then. When 
you come to visit the classroom, are you sitting there with something? 


Dr. Aichele. I have prepared. a checksheet for myself, yes, modeled 
very similarly to the final evaluation sheet, but in an abreviated form. Then * 
I make two copies. [ give the student teacher a copy, and the cooperating 


teacher a copy and we discuss it. * 


Mrs. Johnson. Another area I would emphasize which Otis brought up 
is the student teachers’ willingness to do these outside things that if you 
don't do, you are not going to do when you are in the classroom. I had a 
student teacher one time whom I was so pleased with because in our situation, 
playing the piano is so helpful. This girl just. didn't play at all so she 
took a Saturday workshop to learn how to play the autoharp just so she would be 
able to work with the children in a musical way. I rated her very highly for 
that because she was going an extra mile, something not required to make herself 


e: better teacher. When they take things home to make for the next day's plans, 


I feel that they are’ putting forth a good attitude and a lot of work for the 


» 


Ms. McFarlin. My student teacher went to the school play and to the 
footbalfMgame last week. The kids really feeP that's important and they view 
him as Wteacher simply because he is there and he is a friend. Just knowing 
that he is-interested in them has helped him so ‘much in establishing rappor 
with the students. : 


Mr. Autry. I call a person like that a teacher by choice not by 
. accident ® 1 agree that is very important, attending all activities correlates 
with one's teaching job. — 
* 
Ms. McFarlin. I would like to get back to a point you made earlier 
about giving sort of “You did a good job" feedback. I have a tendency to do 
that sort of thihg when I think a student teacher has done a good job. I 
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» somewhat. But the situation is a little bit unreal when you are there. So what, . 
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really think it is very important for us to say something like, "You really 
did a good job with that lecture," or "You really did a good job in pulling 
the students out." We need to give ‘them more specifics. I think that the 
student teacher -needs to also’ask the question, "How did I do subject matter 
wise? How did-I do performance wise? Did I pull the students out?" There a 
is a need for us-to ask specifics and give specifics. \ is 2 

h 


. Dr’. Atchete, Perhaps in the initial. part of t perience, when the 
student teacher is in observation, we can direct the observation to looking 
at those kinds of things in the aloe an instrument. As the student observes 
the cooperating teacher, what are. they Observing? | So many times the observation | 
becomes rather mundane and boring. jour student teachers say that ail the time. ° 
But perhaps they are not — for specific things. So if we were to identify 
specific things that they could look for, then when we ask them. Later when they 
are performing, it would be ‘more neaningfuls ; 


Mrs. Johnson. T have found that my students quite often have brought 
a list of things that they were looking for. Perhaps it was directed fre eir 
instructor. I am not sure about that. But usually they havé a notebook an “tre . 
taking notes of things -they are obsetving. That is very good. ) 


Mr. Autry. A few minutes ago someone said that conferences should be 
documented. I agree with that. Because if a student teacher is having a 
problem, ge will probably ge back to the campus and say/"I was not informed." 
But if you have this document, you say were it is." r 


Dr. Aichele. It is very —— Otis, from the pelspective of the 
partnership in RenSHer education. 


Dr. — I am afraid that our time for this particular tape is 
just about up.- But I would like to summarize a few of our comments. [I think - 
we all view conferencing and evaluation as ‘very important parts of the student | 
teaching experience. And I think that we have also agr@ed that they should 
be done on a continuous basis. There certainly should some kind of specific 
evaluation done and documentation given. 

We hope that our comments have helped to clarify some of the issues 
related to conferencing and evaluation. 


. 
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1. What are the objectives of Scacatudent teaching experiences? aa 
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“STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE 


Part- VIII: Introducing University Students to Pre-Student Teaching Experiences* 


2. What is the role of public school personnel chAachens, aC AREND ES ‘ 
in pre-student · Reaching ——— 


3. ‘What is the — of the anivenetiv: student in —— ‘teaching 
‘ experiences? : 


4. ‘What are the university student's general responsibilities during these 
experiences? : 


5. What are the university student's responsibilities with respect to each 
,of the following: ~ t 


(a) observation 
_(b) individual tutoring 
(c) small group instruction 
(d) large group instruction , z 
- (e) oo. (paper grading, ete.)? ‘ 


ersity students profit the most from these experiences? 


7. What are some eachulauge for effective — and teacher behavior 
classification? 


8. What is the role of micro-teaching (with or without video taping and/or 
other media forms) in these experiences? 
* = 


9. How should university students be evaluated during pre-student teaching. 
_ experiences? , : 


. 


*Pre-student teaching experiences are taken to mean those clinical experiences 
taken prior to the student teaching usually during the university student's 
— or junior feats: 


STUDENT TEACHING: A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE was produced through a research 

grant from the Oklahoma Cooperative for Clinical Experiences in Teacher 1 
Education. Co-directors of the project were Dr. Douglas B. Aichele and 

Dr. Kathryn Castle both of the College of Education of Oklahoma State “+¢ 
University, Stillwater, Wklahoma, = 
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» STUDENT TEACHING - A COOPERATIVE EXPERIENCE 


“PART VIII: INTRODUCING UNIVERSITY STUDENTS TO PRE-STUDENP TEACHING EXPERIENCES ~ 


©" Dr. Cette. . ” Welcome to our video tap entitled, "Introducing Univer- 
sity Students to Pre-Student Teaching Experiences." L' m Kathryn Castle, a 
faculty member and university supervisor at Oklahoma State University. On my 
far right is Otis Autry, a science teacher at Washington High School. Next 
to Otis is Patty Dyer, an English and Spanish teacher at Wilson Jr. High. Next: .4 
to: Patty is Dr.‘ Douglas Aichele, Director of Student Teaching and a university 
supervisor At: Oklahoma State University. On left is Velva Jo Johnson; a. 
kindergarten teacher. at Cooper, Elementary; and next to Velva Jo is Mary ‘Faye 
McFarlin, a creative writing and language arts teacher at Edison High School. 

‘We have discussed several critical issues concerning the student 

teaching experience on previous tapes. We've talked about classroom management. 
We've talked about conferencing and evaluation. We've talked about introducing 
the student teacher to the actual student teaching experience. And today*we'te 


. 


going to back up just a little bit and talk about pre-student teachifig experiences. 


( 


We're defining these as the clinical experiences taken prior to the actual student 
teaching experience usually taken during-the student's sophomore and junior years. 
We want to look at some of the ty Ras of these experiences and also gome of the 
objectives for them. I'd like to. Fagin with my perception of what should be a 
real objective for a student who Has an idea that he/she is interested in teach- 
ing and wants to be a teacher. — this period the kinds of things that 
he/she should be looking for ar@ soul searching. . . asking himself/herself . 
questions concerning whether he/she really want to become a teacher. These 
students need some experiences which will help them to answer questions such as, 
"Do I want to do the kinds of thingsthat I observe teachers doing?" "Do I en- 
Joy children?" "Do I like children?" "Do I like to be with children for long. 
periods of time?" So we need some experiences for our students which will help 
them to answer these kinds of questions, = 4 


» 


Dr. Aichele. ‘I can start with a little bit of background of dAtatest 
experiences that I think would help us. During the past perhaps ten years, its 
been increasingly the case that.teacher education institutions are concerned 
with real-life, on-going experiences for the students prior to the student teach- 
ing experiencs. Historically, the student teaching experience is the "capstone" 
experience. Andunfortunately, students enter the student teaching experience and 


learn they don't want to be teachers as a result,of this experience. So, teacher _ 


educators at the.university level have been trying to work with public school 
teachers to jointly provide experiences for university students that will (1) 
help them to determine if they themselves want to be teachers and (2) maybe what 
level and kinds of studegts they would like to become involved with. In that way, 
the student teaching e ience can truly be a “capstone” experience. It can 

be in an area with a col{ection of students that are in the domain of interest 

of this future teacher. w some of the things that we like to encourage... . 


the kinds of activities we like to encourage during’ the experience . .. dre in 
the area of (1) observation, (2) tutoring, (3) small group instruction, (4) large 
group instruction df the university student can handle it,,and (5) some of the 
teacher's "favorite tasks" like recordkeeping. I think that recordkeeping is a 
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real part of teaching and the students have to be aware of that and they have ‘ 
to realize°that it does occupy a large proportion of a teacher's time. I think 
one criticism that I've heard from students concerns, the time spent on observation 
and on the recordkeeping tasks. Really, I wondet how much ,valuable observation 
could take plaee when the student is sitting in the back of the classroom observ- 
ing the, backs of the students heads. “Perhaps the place to be during observation 
is in: ‘the front or,at the side of the classroom where one can observe expression 
-angsome of the nof-verbal communications that teachers elicit. . I also think 
y ay o# that observation has to be directed. Students have to have a framework for what 
they are observing; otherwise, it can become very old. It's much like going to 
‘ the zoo! You observe the animals from afar. ‘You don't observe the student be- 
haviors that the teacher is trying to elicit. -So one of the university's responsi- 
bilities in this area is to try to encourage and sharpen observation skills. 
. ‘ gs 
a Castle. Not only to encourage what to look for, which I think is 
_ really tant, but also to give the students an opportunity to discuss the 
kinds of things that they have observed with each other and with someone to 
guide that discussion. 


Dr. Aichele. An area where we desperately need help is in the ewalu- 
_ ation of these kinds of experiences because if there's going to be self-screen- 
ing (where students actually decide they don't want to be teachers and leave 
the program) or identification of characteristics that need work, then.this is 
where the university and the public schools really have to work — 1 
need help from you people on how we are to evaluate these kinds of experiences. 
What kinds of things do you look toe when observers come for two or three hours 
a week and be part of your class? 


, . ; 
Ms. Dyer. I haven't really had this experience, so I'm not really the 

one to speak. If I can go back to one thing that you mentdoned, Doug, I think 
one of the key things that we have to be involved in is this pre-student teach- 
ing experience is the idea of direction for the student. As we were discussing 
‘before the tape began, it is possible that a student at the sophomore or junior 
year in college may enter the classroom and after spenfliing a semester they may . 
decide that teaching is not for him. Bu, on the other hand, I think a student 
who ts‘not directed through the experience or who is perhàps poorly directed 
through the experience, may tend to become overwhelmed with some of the things 
that teachers do have to do in the classroom, may tend to become frightened 

. with the idea of teaching a large group. Possibly with guidance, maybe some of 

- these fears could be overcome and I would hope that we wouldn't lose very good ~ 
prospective teachers through this experience. 


4 


4 
Dr. Aichele. That's a good point. 


Ms. Dyer. I think that guidance and direction is the key. To me, 
guidance on the part of both the university and the cooperating school involved 
would'be even more important at this point, possibly more than in the student 
teaching experience. 


Ms. McFarlin. I found this to be true. I had a student observe last 


year and it was the first one I ever had and he was there for one hour once a 
week and Lasked him to sit in front of the room. But, he happened to be there 
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uring a class when I cou not talk with him and I really didn't know what he 
wae doing: there. I really did not know what to tell him to do. If I had it 
to do over, E would have shown him the kinds of papers we had as a high school 
English teacher. So many of the students don't know what to expect of student 
iting. » .; they don't know hoy to lead a discussion. It seems todme; that 
students need to. observe in various Areas in order to find out whether they really 
want to be in jynior high, elementary, high’school or what. If they see my brief* 
case every aftefnoon, I am sure they might not want ‘to go into high school teach- 
ing. . . with’the compositions that you have to grade: But, I do think that you 
at the university’ level need to give the students some guidance, you need to 
give us some guidance in-telling us how far you want us to go with them because. 
I did not know. for example, that you wanted tutoring experiences for small 
group instruction. * . this kind of thing. . . and I think that's good. I think < 
that this is the key right here. 
. 4 
Dr. Aichele. Typically, my obsgrvations are that a student is assigned 
at a particular: level and these assignmefits are usually made to complement the ° 
student's university enrollment, courses that the students are taking in content 
areas would hopefully be supported by their ’visitations to the school. A student 
- would initially observe and then work gradually into one-on-one tutoring or small 
group instruction. Then, if the teacher thought that the student could handle 
- the entire group, perhaps he/she would let the student have the group for an ene. 
tire hour. ‘ * 


Ms. Johnson. I am sure that a very real problem here though is your 
geography because OSU ore are located in towns that are not quite so large as 
Oklahoma City or Tulsa. udents may not have an opportunity to take a course 
on campus and travel very much and spend much time in the classroom. The few 
students that I have had for observation have been from OSU and it's been more 
of a walk-through, "how-do-you-do" and maybe the children had time to do one 
little thihg and then they had to be on their way because it was time to go... 
and tHe transportation was a problem. Another'group that I had that came through 
several years ago were ‘trying. to visit three or four schools in one. day and-that's 
where I felt they didn't see’much of anything. They were just whizzing around 
all the time. So, I am sure that this is a geographical problem, but I don't 
know exactly what the answer would be when you have to have students on campus. 

H / — ⸗ 

*Dr. Aichele. I think that we have pretty well spoken to that as we 
usually make our assignments to complement the student's enrollment, so that OSU 
students wouldn't complete pre-student teaching experiences in Tulsa, but rather 
in schools closer to Stillwater. We try to place most of the pre-student teaching 
students in the local area. But I think you mentioned one .thing that we should le, 
note. I think that we all agree that the one-hour walk-through doesn't work. . . 
to accomplish the kinds of objectives that- we have in mind for these clinical 
experiences. ' 


é . * 
Ms. Johnson. I would like to tell of a personal experience of a cousin 
of mine who is going to school in anoPher state and she had pre-student teaching ey 
experience during her sophomore year that was based on observation. I talked to * 
her the other day about it and she said that she was assigned playground duty 
one or two afternoons a week. She also worked with children in small groups, 
did paper work and many of the things that were mentioned carlier, She said that 
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her teacher wanted her to teach a thitd grade-math lesson. She worked vety hata 
to prepare for it and when she was through ee she said she knew that teach- 
ing was just not her thing. She said she didn'tfeel a rapport, she didn't en- 
Joy it, she said everything about it just turned her off. And I thought that 

was: very good because she still had plenty of time to change her mind if that 

wasn't hér thing. - ee 
. 4 . . 
Mr. Autry. You-know, I agree with you.. The pre-student teaching ex- 
periences in the second or’third year of ‘college I think'are very important be- 
cause here a student will have 4 chance to determine. if he wants to be a teacher. 
I remember a statement made by my cooperating teacher, "there will be plenty to 
do, knowing the subject matter is not all. ~ . you have to do simple things, 
such as ventilation, grading papers, check students on the playground, and if 
they are small check to see if they have their coats on when they taave. J— 
they have had this experience and have seen this go on and are told that this’ ig: 
a pare of neds duties, then they are not upset or shocked. 

% ; 
Ms. McFarlin. I think that we all have to — be careful here in what — 
Ms. Johnson was talking about in presenting one legson and then saying ‘that . ‘A 
teaching wasn't for her. I think you. have to be sure that the students do have 
enough training there, or at least enough experiences, so that in that first time 
you can be so frightened and ' "you can feel so inadequate and maybe the ‘second time 
she would have felt SLESereaE Ey, : 
-Ms. Johnson. Of course this was an ongoing thing through the semester. 

After all of these things she said that the whole package just wasn't hef thing. ~ 


Mr. Autry. Another good idea is to have the student visit other class- 
rooms and other schools too. A situation in one school will not happen in another * 


school; there will be different situat » different.methods, and different 
techniques of doing things. I thi is very gmpOL EAE. ‘ 
Ms. Johnson. Quite often we take our students ‘to the schools that might 


be "ideal" - the ones that are the modern schools and the students don't see 
that this is just one. — situation and things are not always that. way. 


Ms. Dyer. 1 —* even subject ‘matter~ts important. When Iwas in 
college for. one reason or another ff decided that I wanted to’ be an English teacher , 
at -the secondary level. And frankly, I had not seen ingide other classrooms ex- 
cept just as a teacher to go into maybe a special education classroom to see an- 
other teacher for one reason or another. I spent ‘very little time in the scfence 
classrooms. . . even less inthe math classroom, thank heavens. Anyway, why 
I decided to teach English, I am not quite sure. I think even subject matter 
areas — be more senpty explored as we'll as levels, , 


Dr. Aichele.  I-would go one step further, I think that a total orienta- 
tion to the school would be very helpful. I have in mind that. the teacher who is 
supervising the student might introduce the student to’the principal and to the 
various services that the school offers. What this~does. is to help the student 

gain an aquaintance to the environment, and a university student is acclimated 
typically to going to class and doing some homework and, Some outside activities. 
The public school teaching commitment is really a lot more and I think that -if - 
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the stygent gets a feel for that early it wontd be very helpful. ) . 
: Dr. Castle. "One of the things that we do én campus is micro teaching; 


we put the pye-student teacher up in front of a group of students and have tha 
teach'a lesson. I think that this is an excellent opportunity to give thema \, 
chance to see what they look like and sound like in front ee, a le of people \ 
and it's a good lesson in ene — i 
Mr. Autry. I ppree with you. I believe that a person that has worked . 
with students in church and wide community activitie#and here they realize too 
whether. they want to be a teacher or not and I che thae this. is very important. 
‘Dr. Castle. Well, I hate to say this, but we are out of time once again. © 
Lets just briefly summarize, we viewed the pre-student teaching experiences as 
being an important opportunity for the student to decide whether or not teaching 
is really for them and we need the kinds of eabeetentes to help them make this 
decision. ' ; 
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